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and Moon theory, of political science was wholly justified by
the facts. In the conflict of Church and State, whether fought
out between Pope and Emperor, or more locally between
Henry II and Thomas Becket, the triumph of the secular view
led straight to barbarism. But before the Church could
triumph, it had to be shown worthy to sustain so colossal a
task, and this it never was.
John of Salisbury's Policratkus sets out the terms of the
problem, and indicates the reasons why the Church as he
knew it could never solve it in practice.
The pressure of political events is the generating force of the
Policraticus. When John began it we do not know, but it can
hardly have been earlier than the date of his return to England
from the service of the Papal Curia; and he finished it a year or
two before Theobald died. The book is thus the product of
his Canterbury years. It reflects the pressure of the primary
problem of his time, the relationship between Church and
State. In England, the events of Stephen's reign had raised it,
though not in an acute form since the evils which then fell
upon the Church were due rather to the weakness and divi-
sion than to the strength and unity of the secular authority.
When Henry II had come to the throne and quickly proved
himself to be a strong, autocratic monarch, it required no
great perspicacity of judgment to foresee trouble between the
lay and ecclesiastical arms if Theobald were succeeded by a
primate as strong and resolute as Henry II himself was.
Already, before Theobald's death, trouble had begun to rear
its head when the Church was taxed to provide funds for the
siege of Toulouse, and John himself had suffered the royal dis-
pleasure for permitting and forwarding unlicensed appeals to
Rome. On the Continent the same trouble was showing itself
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